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in private morals, a  change that  has made and
is making history, has been the growth of popular
knowledge as to methods of preventing conception.
Since the trial of Mr Bradlaugh and Mrs Besant in
1876 this knowledge has been extended to the whole
middle class of this country and has affected the
birth-rate  to  an   extent  which   is  conspicuously
shown by statistics.   In this most vital matter we
might most reasonably expect the State to be taking
an intelligent line.   We might, for instance, expect
to find that certain measures such as the legitima-
tion of children by subsequent marriage, or the
enactment of reasonable marriage laws, would be
undertaken in order to make possible the birth of
children to fit parents who now abstain because they
will not suffer the indignity of their children being
outlawed by a State whose marriage laws have long
incurred the contempt of every reflective citizen.
We find, however, the usual muddle of Christian
morality combined with the usual bullying of the
poor.   Under conditions quite remote from those of
modern society the Church commanded man and
woman to increase and multiply;   but it is signifi-
cant that after forty years of conception being more
or less openly prevented for social and individual
convenience the Catholic priest is now enjoined to
preserve a discreet reticence on the subject, and
even the Bishop of London has recently said little
on a topic which at one time seemed to perturb him
as much as it perturbed the early Christian who
thought it impious for any man to shave off a beard
created by God.

There are only two clear principles found in such